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CHAPTER X. 
American small game. 


I shall say only a few words about the game, and 
‘hose, only of the smaller kind of game. The larger 
sort, such as deer, bears, elks, moose, bisons, or as 
they are commonly called, buffaloes, are to be found, 
the three last only westward of the Allegany moun- 
tain, and deer and bears only westward of the Blue 
mountain. There are however, some deer upon 
Long Island, and in the barren parts of New-Jersey. 
There is in America, thank God, no turning out 
of stags, to hunt for mere pleasure. Whoever can 
take the deer by surprise, shoots him. It is not 
much to the honour of the naturalists, that they 
have not yet ascertained, whether the Virginian 
deer, be a roe-buck or an hart, or the connecting 
link between the two. 

The wild turkey might likewise be reckoned 
among the large game. They are to be found 
only in the western regions, or near the Allegany 
mountain. 

The small game is as follows. Hares, which ap- 
pear to be an intermediate species between hares 
and rabbits; they are much smaller than the hare, 
and not larger than the rabbit of Europe. They 
are scarcely seen at all, the whole summer through ; 
they must bring forth their young in holes under 
ground. Their flesh is white, like that of rabbits, 
and insipid; excepting the legs, which are good. 
They always sit in a bush, and being surrounded 
with much prickly shrubbery, the dogs cannot well 
start them. Spaniels will not answer the purpose ; 
hounds are the best for it, and fox hounds in par- 
ticular excellent. They sit so firm, that the bush 
may be beaten a long time before they will start. 
They run like hares and not like rabbits. They 
are but thinly strewed about the country, and are 
seldom to be found in the fields). This chace can 
by no means be compared with the European hare 
hunting. On account of their smallness and swift- 
ness, they are harder to shoot than the European 
hares, and owing to the same smallness, many of 
them must be killed, to make a tolerably good 
chase. They are sometimes shot like wise in their 
holes. 

Foxes are very scarce. ‘There are racoons only 
in the large forests. Squirrels constitute a consi- 
derable branch ofthis small chace. bey emigrate 
in autumn. They are shot upon trees. There 
are dogs trained for the purpose; which stand still 
and how! under trees upon which squirrels are 
perched; whereupon the hunter shoots them down. 

The woodcock broods in Pennsylvania, and draws 
to the southward in October and November; it re- 
turns again in March, to Pennsylvania, and the 
other middle states). The American wood€ock 


weighs five and an half ounces, and is only halfas 
large as the European, which weighs eleven ounces. 
It has a reddish grey breast and belly. Its back is 
It has a deep red glittering 


brown and spotted. 





appearance, as it flies, and has a shrill piping note 
intheair. It flies straight forward, and is easy to 
shoot upun the wing, though very hard when in 
the bush. ‘The young ones may be shotas early 
as July: they keep at that time in the meadows, 
and may be killed in great numbers, as the young 
ones have not strength to fly well. In August, 
however, they retire into the bushes. I have been 
told that the old ones often take the young brood 
upon their backs, and'fly away withthem. Their 
taste is various: many are excellent; others have 
adry,t6ugh flesh, and are very lean, according to 
what has been their food. They are found along 
the brooks,.in the bushes, and are hunted with 
spaniels. 

The American partridge is smaller than the com- 
mon grey one of Europe, and not much larger than 
a quail; it seems to be an intermediate bird, be- 
tween the quail and the partridge. It has how- 
ever all the habits of the partridge ; and is found 
in flocks. It is affirmed that the whole flock lay 
their eggs in one nest, and relieve one another in 
brooding overthem by turns. They are common- 
ly found in bushes along the water. They have 
much more red in their colours than the common 
grey partridge; they have instead of a red, a yel- 
low circle round the eyes. ‘They fly swifter than 
the European partridge, and being also smaller, 
they are hard to shoot. .Their flesh is very tender 
and has an excellent taste. 

The snipe is exactly like that of Europe, and ap- 
pears in Pennsylvania as in Europe, in the spring 
and autumn. 

The Pennsylvanian pheasant, properly belongs 
to the woodcock species; there is however nothing 
black in its feathers, but brown, grey, and whitish 
waving lines; all these colours are not clean, but 
dirty. This is the finest feathered game in the 
middle states. They are always in the woods, 
along brooks and rivers, but are likewise to be found 
upon the most arid rocks. They are uncommonly 
fond of bilberries, which I believe are likewise called 
blackberries. M. de Buffon calls them collared 
hens. They make a great noise when they take 
wing. They fly astonishingly swift, though straight 
forward, so that they are very difficult to shoot in 
the bush. Their flesh is white and tender, and 
uncommonly well tasted. Their young may be 
shot as early as the month of July, and are then 
extremely delicate food. Some few of them are 
still to be found not far from Philadelphia, west- 
ward of the Schuylkill, as also round Germantown ; 
but only a few. Not far from Lancaster too, there 
are some: but they aré in great numbers, only 
westward of the blue mountain, and especially 
along the Susquehannah. They are not much 
larger than the grey ‘partridge. ‘They have a col- 
lar of black feathers round the neck. ‘They make 
a noise like a drum, whereby they betray them- 
selves. ‘The Americans who can shoot nothing 
flying, shoot them when they settle upon trees 
after being started ; they do this, where they are 
still numerous, and have not grown shy. They 
may be hunted with spaniels; but thenthe dog 
must search for them close before the hunter, be- 
cause otherwise he would see nothing in the wood, 
when the dog should come toastand. The Ame- 





rican, partridge likewise settles sometimes upon 
trees. From all this it appears sufficiently clear, 
that a man must be a very good shot indeed, to 
kill much game in America. 


It is proper to observe further for the informa- 
tion of hunters, that the pheasants commonly keep 
together in pairs, sothat when one has taken flight, 
he may hold himself ready to shoot atthe other. 
The finest ofall the wild fowl in America, is the 
species of woodcock, called by Buffon the snow 
mercury, on account of two feathers which Ico! 
like small wings at the back of its head. “I belicys 
itis also called the Pennsylvania woodcock, or 
woodcock of Hudson’s Bay. It is caYedin English 
a grouse. 

It is altogether as large as an European wood 
cock, or as a capon. It is found only upon Long- 
Island, in certain barren plains in New-Jersey, not 
far from Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, on the bluc 
mountain, and to the westward. of it; in® short, 
wherever there is dry, barren land. On the Sus- 
quehannah, and to the westward of that river, there 
is not one of them to be seen. They are fondest of 
dry, barren plains, grown over with what are called 
in America, ground-acorns. This shrub is but 
three, or at most four feet high. They brood in 
these bushes, and are found together in coveys like 
‘partridges. Such a flock ofthem often amounts to 
the number oftwenty. It requires a strong spaniel 
to beat them up in these bushes. ‘The flock lays 
very much dispersed about in the morning, and in 
the evening, whenthey feed. After many of them 
have been shot, there are others often remaining, 
which keep still: they must therefore be carefuily 
hunted up. ‘The dogs must not chace, after the 
shot, for if they do, the hunter, while reloading, will 
have the mortification to see the birds starting 
up on ailsides. They are likewise shot sitting, in 
the evening and morning in autumn, after the buck- 
wheat harvest has been gathered in; for they are 
very fond of buck-wheat fields. I have at such 
times seen them come in flocks of twenty and thirty 
atatime. The hunter conceals himself in sucha 
field, behind a fence, or digs himself a hole in the 
ground. After a shot, the birds flew back to the 
bushes, but within five minutes, one of the male 
birds appeared, as the leader of the troop, and 
perched upon the fence to reconnoitre, and call the 
others. Hereupon they came altogether, and the 
ground was quite strewed with them; more of them 
were then shot: upon which they once more dis- 
appeared, to return again after a few minutes; and 
thus the sport continued, until it was dark. ' 

They are esteemed in America as the finest tast- 
edgame. Their flesh is black. They are said-to 
be poisonous in the month of February, because 
they feed at that time upon the kalmia berry. The 
pheasants are likewise said tobe poisonous at times. 

The plover is a very delicate bird. A_ bird’of 
passage. They are plenty in September. They 
are shot flying, for they draw nearer, when they ate 
whistled after. 

The wild pigeons, are not so abundant in the 
Atlantic states as they have been heretofore. They 
take their flight now, ¢2xyaugh the Jess inhabited 
western parts, 
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There is a greater variety of wild ducks in Ame- 
rica, than in Europe. A very large sort of cuck, 
with handsome plumage, is called by them in Eng- 
lish, the canvass duck. Wild ducks however, are 
not very plenty upon the rivers of the Atlantic 
states, and are therefore more abundant upon the 
north-western lakes. Wild geese are principally 
found in considerable numbers, only upon the sea 
coast ; they are larger than those of Europe. 

In the thrush kind, America is poor. ‘There is 
only the red breasted robin, which is very common, 
that can be accounted of that number. ‘These 
brood in Pennsylvania, and their young, which have 
a very good taste, are shotin July. 

The black bird, so called, belongs properly to 
the starling tribe. They are in excessiv. quanti- 
ties, and do much damage to the corn; on tue 
other hand, they devour many insects, which, since 
they have been thinned away, constantly grow more 
troublesome, and do great injury to the trees. 
There are nosparrows. What in America they 
calla lark, has a yellow breast and is larger than 
that of Europe. but it neither soars tnto the air, 
nor enliveus the fields by its song like its Luropean 
namesake; I do not believe it belongs to the lark 
tribe. But it has a very good taste. Very few 
birds are met in the woods. A solemn stillness 
prevails throughout them, interrupted only by the 
screaming of crows. The only singing bird in 
America which can be compared with the nightin- 
gale is the mecking bird, which is however in Phi- 
ladelphia very scarce. 

I must further inform the lovers of hunting, that 
in America their dogs are subject to very danger- 
ous distempers. ‘The climate is very adverse to 
them. Dogs must be imported from Europe. for 
they degenerate in America. Madness among 
them is frequent. And they perish, when they 
everheat themselves. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Neighbourhood of Philadelphia. Road to Lancaster. 
Neighbourhood of Lancaster. 


By adding here, the remarks made in my several 
excursions in America, most of which were made 
pn foot, | propose to illustrate most of the opinions, 
which I have expressed. But first, I must say 
something of the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. 

This neighbourhood is very handsome, though 
not that which borders upon the city. You must 
go half a German mile (two English miles) from 
the city before you find any thing interesting. 
Close upon the city, the English have cut down all 
the trees. All is bald, and full of filth from the 
city. It is only on the Schuylkill that the neigh- 
bourhood is truly enchanting. Gently rising hills, 
crowned with elegant country seats border on both 
sides the bed of this romantic river. Vive English 
miles above the city are the falls of the Schuylkill, 
where it flows through a range of Granite. The 
neighbourhood here is romantic. A large brook 
pours inte the Schuylkill, not far from the fall. lis 
banks are naked rocks ,out of which trees, however, 
grow. : 

A mixture of hills, vallies, clear streams, mea- 
dows and agreeable shrubbery, make the neigh- 
bourhood round Germantown very charming. 
Some elegant villas, and still more pretty country 
seats, further encrease the beauty of this enchant- 
ing picture. Germantown isa village handsomely 
built, and consisting of one very long street. It 
lies at the back of a high hill, and enjoys a 
very clear and wholesome air. The banks of the 
Delaware, on the other band, are very flat and un- 
interesting. The opposite shore of New-Jersey, is 
‘a flat sandy plain, grown over with bushes. 

The neighbourhood around Philadelphia, to 
some distance, is however, by no means fruitful. 
They can raise upon it scarcely any wheat, on ac- 
wount of the quantities of garlic with which the 


; their beauty is further ornamented with rose 
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ground is filled. The land is somewhat better for 
grass. 

Westward of the Schuylkill the land is barren 
and dry. The road to Lancaster which runs di- 
rectly west, (Lancaster being only abcut five mi- 
nutes northward of Philadelphia) is, as far as the 
Village of Downingstown, very uninteresting. 
Downingstown, is half way to Lancaster, and thir- 
ty-three English miles irom Philadeiphiae At 
Downingstown you come near to the chain of 
mountains, which bound the valley of Lancaster on 
ihe south eastern side. The south eastern side of 
this mountain would be uncommonly well adapted 
to the cultivation of the vine. Not far from Down- 
ingstown, flows an arm of the Brandywine. The 
civilization of a people may be recognized in the 
nane oftheirriverse The Indian names are most- 
ly well sounding, such as Susquebannah, Allegany, 
Ohio, kc. But by the name of Brandywine, you 
discover at once what sort of people they were who 
gave it to this beautiful river. 

At Downingstown, the first inn, is kept by a 
quaker family. They entertain you pretty well. 
but make you pay well too, and the people of the 
house have the disobhging manners. common to 
quakers. I can however, recommend to travellers 
the second inn. 


There are two ways over the above mentioned 
chain of mountains; the old, and the new made 
read. In travelling by the old way, you have an 
excellent prospect from the top of the mountain 
upon the valley of Lancaster. Nothing but water 
is wanting to the landscape seen from that spot, 
to pive itan extraordinary degree of beauty. Fields, 
meadows, small groves, good looking farms, hills 
vallies, are all here, and at adistance, the horizon 
in blue obscurity, bounded by an high mountain 
top, called the south mountain. It is the nearest 
hill tep to the blue mountain. 


Upon the turnpike road you have no such fine 
prospect, though it crosses alike, the mountains. 
But on the other hand this neighbourhood has its 
appropriate beauties. A torrent rustles over the 
rocks by the side of the way, with its clear, though 
foaming stream. On both sides of the road rise 
mountains, or rather rocks covered with wood. 

The chain of mountains is very broad, and when 
you have ascended them, they sink very gradually 
again, on the Lancaster side, so that you form at 
first no advantagecus idea of the fertility so much 
celebrated, of the county of Lancaster; for the 
neighbourhood is very arid. But you soon come 
to the fruitful loam, which distinguishes the coun- 
ty of Lancaster above all the rest of Pennsylvania. 

One English mile distant from Lancaster you cross 
everthe great Conestoga, upon a bridge. ‘his river 
has rocky banks, and meanders between woody 
hills until it falis into the Susquehannah. The 
country here is high. ‘The Conestoga pours itself 
between two woody mountains into that superb 
river, which here, is very wide: on the opposite 
western shore, the blue mountains rise in pictu- 
resque forms, and it is here interspersed with nu. 
merous islands. 


The little Conestoga falls into the larger river 
ofthat name, five English miles above the mouth 
of the latter. The banks of the great Conestoga 
are romantic ; those of the little Conestoga have a 
soft, pleasing beauty. They exhibit the image of 
plenty. Luxuriant meadows adorn its banks, and 


bushes. In other places its clear silvery waters 
rolling over gravel, are overshadowed by hedges 
of willows. Itis divided into numerous canals, to 
improve more extensively the fertility of the mea- 
dows. Here it murmurs in slight water falls. 
There it flows so lazily along, that the eye can 
scarcely perceive the motion of the water. Here 
at the proper seasons of the year, the red breasted 


turtle dove, and the pretty American partridge; 
delight also in these pleasant fields. | 

The strong scented meadows, are bounded 

gently rising small hills, on the sides of which, trujx. 
ful fields and small groves alternately succeed one 
another, and which being beautified by well built 
country seats and fruit gardens, exhibit a varie. 
gated landscape to the eye. This is an Arcadian 
region, but its inhabitants are by no means of that 
description. 

Between the great and the little Conestoga, and 
nearly at an equal distance from both, stands the 
city of Lancaster, buiit upon the side ofan hill. In 
travelling to it upon the turnpike road from Phila. 
delphia, the finest prospect is upon the high hills 
along the great Conestoga, where woods and fields 
appear in a picturesque reciprocal succession, and 
well built farm houses in romantic situations en- 
liven the picture. 

The German Lutheran church in Lancaster, has 
an handsome steeple which gives a charming ap. 
pearance to the city. In general the red and white 
colours of the houses, together with the green of 
so many gardens, forms a smiling picture, when 
youlook down upon the city from the neighbour. 
ing hilise This place would be very gocd fur the 
cultivation of the vine. ‘The httle Conestuga yields 
good eels. The numerous mili dams prevent the 
shad from proceeding up the Susquehannah into 
this little river. 

This neighbourhood is at least for the present, 
on account of its high cultivation, the Paradise of 
the Atlantic states, and for this cultivation itis me 
debted to the Germans. 


—_— 


. CHAPTER XII. 
Fourney to the branches of the Susguehannah. 


In May, 1796, I made an excursion towards the 
north west, up the Susquehannah, to Sunbury, 
Northumberland and the western branch of this 
river, upwards, to Derrytown which is also called 
Lewistown. From Lancaster to Elizabethtown, 
at the foot of the south mountain, at the northern 
boundaries of Lancaster cousty the land is conti- 
nuaily ascending ; itis uninteresting, and the nearer 
youapproach to Elzabethiown, the more barren 
it grows. i-lizabethtown is a airty village, inha- 
bited by cut-purse inn keepers. From Elizabeth- 
town to Middictown, a distance of eight English 
miles, you cross Over the south mountain, which is 
here not at ali high, but very broad. After pass- 
ing over tuis mountain, you come upon the banks 
of the Swatara, a river not inconsiderable, but 
which, in the morning and evening is covered with 
ubhealthy vapours, which give fevers and fluxes to 
the mhabitants. Middletown is rather a large vil- 
lage, built of log houses. Here are numerous mills 
upon the Swatarae Irom Middletown to Harris- 
burg, the road goes along by the Susquehannah. 
The soil issandy. On the western bank a chain 
of mountains joins close upon the river and runs 
parallel with it. 

Harrisburg is a place for fevers, and indeed for 
the yellow fever. 1 tell here into the clutches of 
one of my owh countrymen, a Magdeburger, who 
keeps an inn, and made me pay half a guinea fora 
meal. Shortly after, he stole andranaway. I 
dined in company with some merchants of Phila- 
delpbia, who would not hear a word of what I re- 
commended, if there must be an aristocracy at all, 
the aristocracy of the wise and virtuous. 

In the afternoon I proceeded as faras Mr. M‘Al- 
lister’s, who being mentioned in Mr Cooper’s book, 
is known in Europe. Cooper has extensive!y, and 
as 1 found, accurately described his plantation, as 
amoOuel. He is really one ofthe most intelligent 
iarmers in America. He likewise keeps an inne 
inthe American inns a well provided table must 
not be expected. They generally give tea or coffee 








wood shipes may be shot. The plover, the cooing 





for supper, Here, at M‘Allister’s, we had cofice 
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white turnips and bread and butter, for which I | 

aid two shillings. It must not be supposed that | 
the cheapness will increase with the distance from 
the sea-ports. Here in the mountains, I found 
every thing enormously dear. 

M‘Allister lives in the gap where the Susque- 
hannah flows through the Blue mountain. The 
country is wild and romantic, but barren. The 
river makes a fall where it divides the mountain; 
this happens at every chain of mountains through 
which it flows. The rocks are there always in 
the same direction with the summit of the moun- 
tain. 

Harrisburg is situated on a plain, close upon 
the banks of the Susquehannah, which forms 
here several agreeable islands. This boasted 
region has otherwise nothing remarkable. ‘The 
place is over-run with lawyers; a class of men 
who have shewn themselves so devoted in Europe 
to democracy, but who are, in America, wholly 
aristocratic. They inveighed incessantly against 
the forced loan in France. “ A fine freedom! 
for;xoth !” was their exclamation. 





Fivm Harrisburg to M‘Allisters, a distance of 
sevén English miles, the road proceeds along 
the level banks of the Susquehannah, which here 
fiows intranquil majesty along. ‘he Blue moun- 
tains extending like a wall from north-east to 
south-west, form here an handsome prospect. 
These banks are interspersed with weil-built houses; 
the soil, however, is a sandy loam; and is not 
fertile. 

At M‘Allister’s we met a certain Mr. W 
with his young, and interesting daughter, who 
seemed not to have so much regard for her 
betrothed lover, Mr. M. as he had for her. Mr. 
WwW is a land speculator, suddenly grown 
rich; who resides at Sunbury on account of his 
speculations. The most favourable perioa for 
land speculations was from 1791 to 1796; in 
many instances 100,000 dollars were made. in 
two months time out of 100. The astonishing 
rise in the price of produce, occasioned by the 
European war, and pusbed on by usurers. natu- 
rally gave a rapid appretiation to lands. 1 speak 
only of uncultivated lands. Suppose for instance, 
one hundred thousand acres are purchased for 
as many dollars. ‘The purchaser pays not more 
than two thousand dollars immediately down in 
cash, and for the remainder gives a bond, pro- 
mising payment by installments of the whole 
sum; part in four years for example, and the 
whole in six. The land rises, and the purchaser, 
for his two thousand, or his twenty thousand 
dollars that he has paid, sells it again for two 
Miilions. These great sums will, indeed, never 
be paid, because the fall of lands, which, in 
1797, has already begun must draw after it 
humerous bankruptcies among the land usurers. 
But, in the meantime, they have, during five 
years, warmed their imagination with the pleasant 
prospect of enormous sums, and have made large 
Profits upon small sums by the appretiation of 
the purchase moniese A man who purchases 
one hundred thousand acres for as many dollars, 
and sells them again for two millions, makes 
in his own fancy, a profit of cighteen hundred 
thousand dollars: but if he paid five thousand 
dollars earnest money, and receives twenty 
thousand his actual profit is only of fifteen 
thousand dollars; for as to realising the remaining 
enormous sums, that will be out of the question. 
These successful land speculations, and the specu- 
lating spirit kindled by them, have. had, since 
1791, a prodigious effect in corrupting the morals. 
People, who were formerly poor, and who without 
labour, without doing any thing useful, have 
8rown suddenly rich, wallow in the filth of sensual 
Pleasures. Hence arises, throughout the whole 
People, an eagerness to be rich without industry, 
Without useful jJabour. Such a nationa] spirit 
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must very soon cease, or hurry the nation into 
the most wretched condition. This monstrous 
evil, which every one surely will acknowledge to 
be such, might have been cut up at once, by the 
roots, if a tax bad been laid upon uncultivated 
lands. A settled medium price for the produce of 
the land, which the farmers themselves wish, 
would have been likewise highly advantageous to 
productive industry. As soon as this medium 
price was exceeded, the exportation should have 
been immediately prohibited, as in all tolerably 
well governed countries is always practiced. The 
consequences advantageous to agriculture from 
this, would have becn, that lands would have risen 
in price, solely and exclusively, by the improve- 
ments and ameliorations which intelligent farmers 
should have made upon them, and of course by 
an angmentatton of their intrinsic worth; but in 
no sort whatever, by the mere circumstance that the 
Europeans are cutting one another's throats, or 
by the like external accidental occurrences, which 
occasion merely a momentary artificial price, the 
sinking of which will cause an unavoidable over- 
throw of the national wealth.—But I return to the 
relation of my journey. Miss W , the daugh- 
ter of the speculator abovementioned, inquired of 
Mr. M‘Allister, the landlord, who that gentleman 
was; meaning my travelling companion:—* You 
are very lucky.’’ said M’Allister to my fellow- 
traveller, upon telling us of the lady’s inquiries, 
‘ but itis all over; for 1 told her, that you are 
married.” Hereupon my friend was very angry- 
indeed I remarked at supper, that is, at the afore- 
said white turnips and coflee, to which, in honour 
of Mr. \ » were added some very good tasted 
small friea fish, here called sun-fish, certain looks, 
veiled, however, by that virgin modesty which 1s 
so unusual in America. They kindled an A‘tna in 
my feliow-travellers breast. 

The next morning at six o’clock, after breakfast- 
ing, we departed. In America the breakfast makes 
ut least as good a figure as the dinner and supper. 
With the cofiee we had broiled meat, radishes, 
cucumbers, fish, &c. to eat. Vhe coffee, which 
they swallow by quarts, is commonly very weak ; 
here, and in many other houses, it is good.—A 
servant maid stands by the table, and fills the 
cups. 

Mr. M‘Allister being one of those men who 
know how to make the most of their time, took 
care not to send us without breakfast into the 
morning air. Upon rising from breakfast, Miss 
Ww cast another languishing look, half con- 
cealed under the shadow of her long eye-lashes, 
at my companion, and we set out upon our way; 
Mr. W— and his family in a carriage ; my friend 
and myself, provided with our guns and pouches, 
on foot. 











( To be Continued. ) 


POLITICS. 
FROM THE PALLADIUM. 
LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


Itis of the very nature and essence of despotism 
to make use of the rabble, and to depress the mid- 
dling class of citizens. In old Rome Martvus, for the 
first time in the annals of that Republic, enlisted 
his soldiers from the sixth class, or those who 
had nothing. Whereas, until that time, the ar- 
mies of Rome were composed of those who paid 
taxes. The honour of bearing arms was confined 
to the Freemen, as they would be called in Connec- 
ticut. They alone held the political power, and the 
right of voting. For, although the rabble or 
sixth class was not wholly excluded from suffrage. 
yet those who take the pains to read Livy or Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus, will perceive that the ex- 
ercise of their right was very effectua'ly guarded 
from abuse. 
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As ambition advanced, the rabble were ccutt- 
ed. Marius admitted citizens from the citics of 
Italy, in familiar phrase, he naturalized every bo- 
dy that would come to Rome, and vote armies and 
provincesto him. Accordingly, the eternal City, 
as Roman vanity denominated it, the conqueror 
and sovereign of all nations, was herself subdued 
by acrowd of strangers. They were naturalized in 
troops, and rushed in to make the native Roman, 
strangers iad servants in Rome itself ! This very 
work is going on in America. Every ship from Jre- 
iand brings to Philadelphia more citizens than 
wharf rats—and a pest as hard to endure or toget 
rid of. 

The ruin of Rome followed. Liberty fell first, 
for strangers came in to betray it. Then Roman 
glory faded, for the armies were composed of rab- 
ble who were too base to feel the inspiration of 
patriotism, and they had too much power in mak- 
ing Emperors, for discipline to have any power 
over them. Too corrupt for freedom, a mongrel 
race too democratic for arms, at length they could 
neither sustain the weight of their own glory, nor 
even oftheir chains. The Goths, and other bars 
barians. extirpated the descendants of the Scipios 
as too cowardly and base even for slavery. They 
peopled Europe anew with swarms of hardy sava- 
ges of the north, who loved liberty because it was 
glory, and despised arts and letters Because they 
were Roman. 

Much might be added to this short history, te 
prove thatthe lowest class in Rome, was always 
made the dupe of the arts of demagogues, in order 
to be their convenient instrument. Butnever was 
the good of this rabble the object or the effect of the 
harangues and intrigues of their flatterers. It 
would lengthen this paragraph too much, to pur- 
sue the course of these remarks any further. Per- 
haps it may be attempted hereafter. 

In Paris we have seen the rabble assembled, har- 
angued, fed, paid and armed, and then suppressed 
by the regular troops. 

In order to have the assistance of the rabble, 
the Roman and French demagogues gave, or pre- 
tended to give them political power—really gave 
them bread, sometimes arms, and often feasts and 
sports. For almost five hundred yeais, the Lm- 
perors distributed daily three pounds of breadeach, 
to a lazy crew, who loitered from morning till 
night in the circus or amphitheatre. This kept 
idleness in a’state of dependence on the prince, 


it increased the number of the idle. At the same 


time, it augmented the burdens that the indus- 
trious middling class of citizens had to bear. These 
at length became so heavy, and the military go- 
vernment, while it was obliged to court the basey 
needy and vicious multitude, was_ so discouraging 
to the holders of property, that the Empire fell in- 
toa consumption. The people diminished, the 
lands became vacant, and the sound population 
perished. Its place was supplied by the barbari- 
ans, who settled by tens of thousands, and at 
length subverted the Empire: 4 fate which we are 
doing our utmost to inflict on our country, 

In like manner the French revolution «leaders 
flattered, assembled and paid the halfnaked mob 
of Faris. The burdens on property wem immense 
in their amount, and arbitrary in their principle. 
The change of the landed property of that country 
was greater in five years of the revolution than was 
made of old by Attila, who was cal‘ed the scourge 
ofGod. Nothing ever equalled it in Roman or mo- 
dern history. 

Why is this uniform alliance of demagogues with 
mobs; and why is it that usurpers are so suretode- 
press if not to extirpate the middling class of citi- 
zens: the class that holds, in every nation, a large 


part ofthe property? The answer iseasy. The 


indigent rabble is every where turbulent. Having 
nothing to lose, a tyrant docs not look to them for 
spoil. But their numbers and’ restlessness of spi 
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rit make them formidable to him. He naturally 
therefore, snatches something from those who have 
property, to keep the rabble quiet, by giving them 
small gratuities and extravagant hopes. 

It is easy to see that a tyrant will squeeze the 
middling classes excessively. ‘Their property 
tempts his desires and those of his soldiers, while 
their care of it insures their. tameness. Like the 
sea-otters, their fat prevents their flight, and they 
are knocked. on the head to save powde. and shot. 
Octavius and Antony gave one third of the lands 
of /ialy to their soldiers, and turned the farmers 
out. 

Henée it is thatrevolution is forever fatal to 
property. The very stimulous to revolution is 
ifie hope that property will shift hands. 

Power, it is said, follows property : and as those 
who hold it willdesire protection—which confu- 
sion and violence will not give and could not insure 
—their weight and influence will ever be anti-re- 
volutionary. The revolutionists, therefore, will 
up among the destitute, who want spoil, 
and the daring ambitious, who seek dominion. The 
success ofthese latter, puts all property at their mer- 
cy, and their own security demands that it should 
shift hands, in order that the power it confers may 
be taken from enemies and placed in the hands of 
associates. 

Vhat has all thisdry discourse to do with our 
alairs! says Dives, the great farmer, who has 
muny thousand dollars lent on mortgage. ‘The 
answeris, it has a great deal to do with them. The 
Worcester “ Farmer” says, very fairly, “ Liberty 
niust be ransomed asecond time from the hands 
of the opulent.” The public funds and banks are 
threatened in the Jacobin Newspapers. 
A. whisky mob would borrow very freely from the 
vaults. 

Indeed what isthere beside totempt our needy 
Patriots to so much exertion? Surely more citi- 
zens come over in every ship than we can elect 
consuls for life. They expect humbler and more 
accessible rewards... A few great Democrats may 
expect office ; but the only lure for a restless cdes- 
titute multitude is plunder; and those who have 
been used to it.im,St. Domingo and in Europe, are 
here to set up their trade. : 
eal people, the house holders and pos- 
sessors of small property, rest assured, on the 
evidence of dreadful and:invariable experience, that 
the revolutionists, of this country, the avowed ad- 
mirers Ofihe French revolution,‘are no friends.to 
the people: “Lhey may, indeed, form a league 
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with the vicious and destitute. of our cities, but’ 


they try to deceive and will certainly betray, op- 
press and enslave the middling class. Let them 
the Facobins as the People’s enemies, the 
cnemics of virtueand of true Liberty. 
— 
MISCELLANY. 

‘Che springs of Milton, or as they are vulgarly called, 
Ballston waters, are famous inthe records of many a vale- 
tudinarian, and even in the memory of the Idler, and the 
Man of Pleasure. . A good description of this salubrious 
retreat we read in the New-York Morning Chronicle. ] 


BALLSTON OR MILTON SPRINGS. 


This agreeable place of summer resort has been 
extremely well attended this season. The com- 
pang came and departed earlicr than formerly. 

WVhether it. was owing to the peculiar quality of 
the water, or to the determination of cheerfulness 
which the visitors bring with them, casuists. may 
decide; but if we may judge by countenance and’ 
deportiment, there are few heavy. hearts at the 
springs. Good humour ,and sociability are ever 
the order of the day; and if the animal spirits have 
as great aa influence ever the health of the body, 
as some physicians alirm, we need not cmploy 
the use of clemical re-agents to ascertain the ana- 
lysis of the water; nor naed we look iar for, their 


itch rare 
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riane Through mistake the springs have always: 
been called Ballston, though situated in the town- 
ship of Milton. 

The place itself is totally destitute of natural ad- 
vantages. In a dreary and marshy hollow, sur- 
rounded by high and barren hills, it presents little 
to invite the curiosity. Withthe exceptions of its 
clear and sparkling chalybeate water, which expe- 
rience has pronounced beneficial in an innumera- 
ble variety of maladies, its attractions are all ad- 
ventitious. Yet it furnishes an additional support 
to the observation, that where a number of persons 
are collected, determined to make each other hap- 
py; they willrarely miss their object. 

To this inviting spot we find drawn, during sum- 
mer months, the gay, the brilliant and the fashion- 
able from every quarter ofthe union. ‘The eastern 
and the southern states vie with each other in trans- 
mitting their brightest beauties to enliven this bar- 
ren valley. Under the reviving influence of its 
waters the roses of their cheeks,. which the dissi- 
pation of winter had faded, are taught to resume 
the florid tinge of health: Their languid spirits to 
revive, their wasted sprightliness—and their en- 
feebled forms to regain their pristine spring and 
elasticity. 

Riding, walking, reading and fishing, constitute 
the usual amusements of the day: music and danc- 
ing generally lead their. attractions to enhance the 
pleasures of the evening. ‘Two spacious houses 
of entertamment being competitors for the public 


accommodation; but the encreasing resort has, as 
yet exceeded the arrangements provided for the 
reception of visitors. 

Saratoga springs, about 8 miles from Ballston, 
forms one of the most customary rides. They 
are superior in situation,.and waters more various 
in their qualities. An excellent public house has 
lately been erected for the reception of company ; 
and as they haye been considerably visited this 
summer, there appears a prospect of their rivalling 
the former. 

lishing parties from the springs to Lake George, 
} (about 50 miles) have been more than usually fre- 
quent this season. The lake affords plenty of sport, 
and furnishes a variety of pictures« que scenery. 


this. exertion continues, the rage will doubtless 
rapidly improve them. 


lately chosen the following rovte: from Albany 
‘they proceed to the springs, either through the 
‘flourishing towns of | Troy and Lansinburg, or by 
‘the way of Waterford, visiting the celebrated Co- 
hoes fulis: from the springs to Schenectady, and 
from thence up the bank ofthe Mohawk to Utica. 
The ride from Schenectady to Utica is one of the 
most delightful inthe. United States. It is-turn- 
pike the whole ofthe way—now winding along rich 
flats, now gradually climbing eminences that com- 
mand extensive and variegated prospects. The 
eye embraces'at' one view abrupt and rugged up- 
lands—gently swelling hills—and a richly culti- 
vated valley, enlivened by the serpentine wander- 
ings of the Mohawk. ‘Travellers of taste, who 
have pursued. this route, express, in animated 
terms, the pleasure wer have received from. the 
jaunt. 


USEFUL ARTS. . 
{The subsequent article is from a New-York paper. 
a very just tribute to the genius and enterprise, of many 
of our Printers. The elegance of Philadelphia typography 
is generally admired ; and some works have issued from 
the American Press, which, in ‘splendour, if not in 
corre¢tness, nearly rival the elezaat printing of Europe. } 
It has formerly been matter-of much regret to 
the friends‘of the Typographic Art in the United 
States that’ most of. those literary’ productions 
which have beén issued from the American presses, 





rod effects on the constitution of the valetudinas-. 


‘ 


favour, every season witnesses in improvement of 


The accommodations are suil indifferent, but, if 


A few parties, fond of romantic prospects, have’ 


It is} 


‘than in ‘any other: 





have been executed in so slovenly a manner, as to 
be truly disgusting to every reader of taste. Works 
of the most celebrated reputation have been 
printed on the coarsest paper and an old 
worn-out type, while, at the same time, so little 
attention has been paid to the important article of 
typographical correctness, that the force and 
beauty of some ‘of the most elegant observations 
have either been entirely lost, or, at least, in a 
great measure obscured. 

So long as the business of printing was conducted 
in this manner, it is by no means surprising, that 
imported books were preferred to those published 
in our own country. But an era of improvement 
in arts and manufactures, particularly in printing 
has, within these few years, commenced in the 
American States; and unless some untoward 
circumstance should occut to impede our pro- 
gress, we have reason to hope, that before many 
years elapse, our artists and mechanics will be 
able to vie, in thé neatness and excellence of their 
workmanship, with the most celebrated of their 
brethren in Europe. 

‘To promote so laudable an object, patriotism re- 
quires, that we should, with pleasure, encourage 
every successful effort of our citizens towards im- 
provement: for it is by such patronage alone, that 
they will be emboldened to proceed in their 
respective undertakings’ with spirit; being well 
assured that their exertions will be finally crowned 
with an adequate and proper reward. 

I have already hinted that, though a rapid im- 
provement is visible in différent arts and manufac- 
tures, yet, perhaps, it is more apparent in the 
business of printing, in‘all its various branches, 
I have, accordingly, seen 
books published within ‘these few yedrs, “iii this 
city, in Philadelphia, and in other places of the 
United States, which would do no‘discredit to any 
of the printing-offices of Europe. 

To particularize all the works of merit which 
have, of date, been published in this country, with 
néatness, elegance and accuracy, would be too 
tedious: indeed it would be almost impossible to 
procure a-correct' list of them, as they have now 
become so-exceedingly numerous. 


POLITE LITERATURE. i 


“phe following elegant essay we copy from the “ New En- 
gland Palladium.” Wei have ocaasion frequently to ad- 
mire the correct sentiments and manly style of a gentle. 
man, whom we nof only love as a friend, but respect as: 
‘one of the most acme critics in America. The good) 

‘ gensé ‘and thé elégant ‘expressions of this Author, who 
has long and attentively studied the finest models of Attic 
grace, are decisive proofs in favour of cLassYCAL LI- 
TERATUBE. | 

-ON THE PROSE OF COWLEY. 


; 


I mentioned ina former number, that the, prose 
of Cowley was remarkably elegant, for the age in 
which he lived, and read well even at the present 
day. It has, indeed, as t think, Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves, never mét with its due commendation; 
and there are few, who know any thing of Cow- 
ley’s writings, beyond the productions of his Muse. 
I shall make a few short extracts, which may ex- 
cite the curiosity of some to the perusal of his 
works, and which at the same time, will be more 
worthy the public perusal than any original mat- 
ter of my own. 

‘«¢ The liberty of a people consists in being gov- 
erned by laws, which they have made themselves, 


under whatsoever’ form it be of government ; the’ 


liberty of a private man, in being master of his own 


time and actions, as far as may consist with the 


laws of God and his country. Of this latter only 
we are here to discourse, and to enquire what estate 
of life does best seat us in the. possession of it 
This liberty of our own actions is such a fundamen- 
tal privilege of Human nature, that God himself, 
notwithstanding all his infinite power and right 
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over us permits us to enjoy it, and that too after a 


forfeiture made by the rebellion of Adam. He 
takes so much care for the entire preservation of it 
to us, that he suffers neither his providence nor 
eternal decree to break or infringe it.” 

Essay on Liberty. 

“ The first wish of Virgil was to be a good phi- 
josopher; the second, a good husbandman: God, 
(whom he seemed to understand better than most 
of the most learned Heathens) dealt with him, just 
as he did with Solomon; because -he- prayed for 
wisdom in the first place, he added all things also, 
which were subordinately to be desired.. He made 
him one of the best philosophers and best husband- 
men; and, to adorn and communicate both these 
faculties, the best poet. He made him, besides 
all this, a rich man, and a man who desired to be 
no richer. .To be a husbandman, is buta retreat 
from the city; to be a philosopher, from the world; 
or rather a retreat from the world, as it is man’s, 
into the world, as it is God's.” 

, Essay on Agriculture. 

‘© There are two sorts of avarice ; the one is but 
of-a bastard kind, and that is, the rapacious appe- 
tite of gain; not forits own sake, but for the plea- 
sure of refunding it immediately through all the 
channels of pride and luxury. ‘The other is the 
true kind, and properly so called, which is.a rest- 
less and insatiable desire of riches, not for any fur- 
ther end or use, but only to hoard, and preserve, 
and perpetually increasing them. The covetaus 
rian of the first kind, is like a greedy ostrich, 
which devours any metal, but it is with an intent 
to feed upon it, and in effect, itmakesa shift to di- 
gest andexcern it. The second is like the foolish 
chough, which loves to steal money only to hide it. 
The first does much harm to mankind, and alittle 
good too, to some few; the second does good to 
none; no, not to himself. The first can make no 
excuse to God, or Angels, or rational men for his 
actions; the second can give no reason or colour, 
not to the devil himself, for what he does; heis a 
slave to Mammon without wages. The first makes 
a shift to be beloved; ay, and envied too ‘by some 
people; the second is the universal object of hatre 
and contempt.”’ 

Essay on Avarice. 

But the following passage, which contains the 
character of Cromwell, may vie with almost any, 
ancient or modern, in eloquence and beauty. It 
will probably bring to the mind of the political read- 
er, that fortunate freebooter, who, like Cromwell, 
has furnished the world with an admirable com- 
mentary on the Utopian text of Liberty and Equa- 
lity, and now rules with despotic sway the free and 
pious inhabitants of France. 

‘¢ What can be more extraordinary, than. thata 
person of mean birth, no fortune, no eminent qua- 
lities of body, which have sometimes, or. of mind, 
which have often, raised men to the highest digni- 
ties, should have the courage to attempt, and the 
happiness to succeed in so improbable a design, as 
the destruction of one of the most ancient, and 
most solidly founded monarchies upon the earth? 
That he should have the power or boldness to put 
his prince and master to an open and infamous 
death; to banish that numerous and strongly allied 
family ; to do all this under the name and wages of 
a parliament, to trample upon them too as he pieas- 
ed, and spurn them out of doors when he grew 
weary of them; to raise up a new and unheard of 
monster out of their ashes; to stifle that in the very 
infancy, and set up himself above all things that 
ever were calied sovereign in England; to oppress 
all his enemies by arms, and all his friends after- 
wards by artifice; to serve all parties patiently fora 
while, and to command them victoriously at last; 
to overrun each corner of the three nations, and 
overcome with equal facility both the riches of the 
South, and the poverty of the North; to be feared 
and courted by all foreign princes, and adopted a 
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brother to the Gods of the earth; to call together 
parliaments with a word of his pen, and scatter 
them again with the breath of his mouth; to be 
humbly and daily petitioned that he would be picas- 
ed to be hired, at the rate of two millions a year, 
to be the master of those who had hired him before 
to be their servant, to have the estates and lives of 
three kingdoms as much at his disposal, as was the 
little inheritance of his father, and to be as noble 
and liberal in the spending of them ; and lastly, (for 
there is no endof all the particulars of his glory) 
to bequeath all this with one word to his posterity ; 
to die with peace at home, and triumph abroad; 
to be buried among kings, and with more than re- 
gal solemnity ; and to‘leave a name behind him, 
not to be extinguished but with the whole world; 
which, as itis now too Httle for his praises, so it 
might have been too little for his conquests, if the 
short line of his human life could have been stretch- 
ed out to the extent of his immortal designs.” 
Essay on the government of Oliver Cronvwell. 


s cucstesipitiond 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

. ea OR ‘* If venerable time, 
Slain at the foot of pleasure be no crime, 
Then, with his silver beard, and magic wand, 
Let Comus rise, Archbishop of the land ; 
Let him your rubric and your feasts prescribe 
Grand metropolitan of all the tribe.” 

The subsequent article though at the first view it may startle 
the Idler, will be read though without one yawn of 
Lassitude. It is the most fascinating description of the 
nocturnal! delirium of a Masquerade we have ever perus- 
ed. The narrator has the vivid fancy, and the copious ex- 
pression of a Radcliffe; and in his florid page he has 
marshalled the gayest groups of a Fairy land. All is fro- 
lic, fanciful and volatile, like the “ quaint revellers” he 
describes. What is deformed he conceals with roses of 
decoration, and he so artfully arranges the false brilli- 
ants of midnight exhibiton, that they sparkle with ten- 
fold lustre. An additional reason for us to contemplate 
this article is the curious picture it presents of the 
dissipation, consequent upon a Peace. ‘This magnificent 
display of Asiatic excess appears to be. made by the de- 
claimers against a war with France, and these moral 
guardians of British economy appear on this occasion, 
whether they were * Scratched,’” or rent by the war, to 
be no unwilling advocates for lavish expenditure. The 
Earl of Wvira, no more solicitous to facilitate the des- 
cent of his French friends in Ireland, or. to vaun: of 
the loyalty ot Ballynahinch, now “ smooths his wrinkled 
front,’’ and 

He capers nimbly in the Ladies’ chamber, 
To the Lascivious pleasing of the late. 

The first fruits of a hollow and short lived aecommoda- 
tion with a nominal Republic, appears to be like the 
Sodom apples, alluded to by} Bolingbrote,tof splendid exte- 
rior, but of internal corruption. The giddy metropolis 
is transformed to a sort ot Enchanted ‘ground, on which 
the inebriate mob, whether inthe street, or the Saloon 

_gdrench themselves in the cup of false joy. To martial 
sounds succeeds the masquing scene, and grave Senators 
exclaim to the melting fair 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Deopping odours, dropping wine, 
Rigour now is gone to bed 
And Advice, with scrupulous head 
Strict age and sour Severity | 
With their grave saws in slumber lie 
We, that are of purer fire, 
Imitate the starry quire. 
Now to the moon in wavering. morrice move. 


LONDON, une 2. 
MASQUED BALL AT CUMBERLAND HOUSE: 


This magnificeut Fete was given on Monday 
night, under. the patronage of. the Union Ciué, 
and management of Earls Moira, Landaff, and 
Cunningham, and Lord Cahir. The history. of 
our amusements presents no period that abounds 
so much in this species of spectacle asthe present. 
For weeks past we have had to notice aseries. of 
them, vying with each other in splendour and vari- 





ety. That, however, of which we are now speak- 


ing, appears. to have been a chef d'ewvre, produ- 
ced by the delirium of the day, leaving us little hope 
ofever finding an equal. The industry of the town, 
which always forms the vanguard in the army of 
pleasure, long since gave note of preparation— 
The whole host of taylors, mantua-makers, and 
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milliners, have been for a month in requisition. 
Cooks, painters, carpenters, and confectioners, 
were levied en masse, and supplies raised to great 
amount, for this extraordinary service, destined 
to mark the commencement ofour pacific cam- 
paign with every lustre. At about half after cleven 
all the fashionable world began to be in motion.— 
The effect of such a mass of coaches an carriages 
collecting from all quarters, and pouring upon the 
spot, may be easily conceived. The first had 
scarcely reached Cumberland-House before the 
neighbouring street presented a long and uninter- 
rupted cavalcade. The line that descended by Bond 
street extended from the top and the whole length 
of Picadijly, and Pall-Mall, two lines deep. In- 
structions were given to the coachmen to set down 
and take up with their horses’ heads toward St. 
James street. By this arrangement all crossing 
and jostling were avoided: but from the necessa- 
ry slowness of the procession, three hours had 
elapsed before it reached its destination. It was 
consequently three in the morning before the whole 
company arrived Had indeed the persons in 
every carriage waited for their turn, it would have 
deen still later; but the impatience of many wha 
were far back in the line, or came in other direc- 
tions, wasso great, thatthey abandoned their carria- 
ges and made their way on foot through the croud 
in their masks and characteristic dresses. 

‘othe capacious means which the regular esta- 
blishment of the house affords were added several 
temporary accommodations. One of these was a 
long and beautiful A/lee-vert or green walk, extends 
ing from the centre window in the rear through 
the Prince’s garden tothe Mall in St. James’s Park. 
it was covered in and hung with numerous festoons 
of variegated lamps and terminated by a transpa+ 
rency of a female figure, representing peace as- 
cending to heaven, after having destroyed war, 
and his attending fiends. Pomona and Vertum- 
nus themselves might be proud to acknowledge it 
for their favourite garden. ‘The finest flowers of 
every species blooming in beds along the sides of 
the walk, and behind them, and close to the walls, 
rose in great abundance ; the most beautifulshrubs 
and dwarf fruit. trees, consisting of oranges, cher- 
ries, &c. growing ina state of nature. It is im- 
possible to convey by any description, the beauty of 
this scene, either upon close examination, or in 
perspective view from the principal room in Cum- 
beriland House.—The entrance of the dilee-vert 
was trom acovered promenade, running along the 
back of the house, and extending at one end bes 
yond it, adorned with flowers, and shrubs, and 
lamps. Seven doors at equal intervals opened into 
itfrom the body of the house; and on the eastern 
end it communicated with the ball-room. These 
two walks were rendered peculiarly grateful from 
the freshness ofthe air, the coolness of the ground 
and the odour of the surrounding flowers and 
shrubs; they consequently afforded a happy retreat 
to-all who, in the course ofthe night suffered from 
the heat of the ball-recm and interior apartments, 
which was excessive. They consequently presented 
a constant cbb and flow of persons retiring from 
the busy scene with fatigue, or returning to it with 
recruited spirits. Here too a groupe of travelling 
&ypsies pitched their tents, lighted a fire and made 
several excursions to collect provisions. They had 
an ass, with panniers, between which were placed 
two fine chubby children of the Egyptian breed. 
Many a credulous fair one resortea to these oracles 
to learn herdestinies; and many a fair promise 
was held out in future lovers, husbands, and num- 
erous progeny. The lovely Miss Pigot supported 
the Principal Sydi/,and Lord Charles Bentinck was 
the head of the tribe, consisting of Miss S. Pigot 
Mr. Smith, and several others. They intended to 
sing catches and glees ; but from the pressure of 
the crowd collected from fhe interest ofthe scene, 
the vocal part of their plan was abandoned. ‘ihe 
ball-room, the third temporary structure upon : 
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occasion, was 70 feet long, by 48. It was orna- 
meniecd with paintings, representing views of L.op- 
don, and lighted up with five magnificent clande- 
licrvs. The dances commenced aLout two, but the 
Goddess oi the light fantastic toe was not very suc- 
cessful in herinspirations. The number that ,oin- 
edin the dance was a very small part of popula- 
tion, and yet never was the ear assailed by more 
delighctul and animating music. The band, all dres- 
sein green, played in an arbour. It consisted ol 
thirty of the first performers of Scotch music, ably 
ledby Mr. Gow. ‘The reels and strathspeys were 
given in true stile. ‘This apartment was also orna- 
mented with flowers and sirubs, for the supply of 
which in such abundance all the nursery gardens 
round town have, for some days past, been pour- 
ing forth all their sweets. At the opposite end of the 
house was another temporary building, as a tea 
and cotlee room, communicating with the three 
great rooms upon the ground floor, which consu- 
tuted the grand scene for the exhibition of the 
masks and characters. All the upper rooms tothe 
attics were laid out for supper, they amounted to 
20, in which covers were laid for 1400 persons. 
The most remarkable of them, was the Prince’s 
supper-room. It was in a stile of superior splen- 
dour, and the plateaux down the middle of the ta- 
ble were beautiful in the extreme. Lvery chair 
was arched over with a garland of roses, which 
gave each row, when viewed in profile, the ap- 
pearance of an avenue of rose trees, or as the com- 
pany leaned forward, of a series of beautiful heads 
crowned with chaplets. ‘There were four of these 
avenues. The room accommodated 60 persons, 
who composed his Koyal Higkness’s select par- 
ty. At half past 3 the Prince sat down to sup- 
per. Over his head appeared a canopy of rose co- 
loured silk, with the feathers and other heraldric 
ornaments. Equal to all these in brilliancy of 
artificial ornament, but far exceeding in natural 
beauties, was the apartment in the body of the 
house, on the ground floor, and on the same side 
with the temporary ball-room. It was surround- 
ed with a gradation of benches for the accommo- 
dation of those who chose to be calm spectvtors of 
the busy scene, and safe from the range of all the 
artillery of wit, which played upon the centre. 
Whether it were owing to a power in beauty to 
attract beauty, or whether a fortuitous concourse 
of circumstances could produce the effect, we do 
not pretend to decide ; but certain itis, that so ma- 
ny beautiful women as took their stations at one 
period ofthe night upon these benches, were ne- 
ver before assembled together in the same room. 
It would be impossible for the coldest imagination 
to describe the tuut ensemdde without giving an air of 
extravagance to the picture. Contemplating the 
surrounding circles, fancy one moment regarded 
it as the temple of beauty, in which some second 
Charles had enshrined all the loveliest women ef 
his age, as the proudest records of the glories of 
his reign. Lodtsing at the lively contrast and ani- 
mation of masks and characters, it appeared an 
Olympic Theatre, to which the Goddesses were 
invited as judges to award the prize of wit, spirit, 
and gallantry. In this most interesting circle we 
noticed the Marchioness of Hertford, in blue and 
silver; the Marchioness of Headfort, in white and 
silver, with a profusion of diamonds ; the Countess 
of Cunningham’s dress black lace and silver; her 
sister, Lady Lawley the same. A group of Fairy 
®ueens, consisting of Ladies Anne and Susan Ha- 
milton, daughters of the Duke of Hamilton, and La- 
dy M. Taylor; the Countess of Keitrim, and the 
Ladies Clements, in elegant embroidered white 
and silver dresses ; the Countess of Lenmare. and 
Lady ©. Brown, Gipsies; the Countess ef Mex- 
borough, a Gipsey; with whom the Prince shook 
hands; in return for which compliment, she ge- 
nerously offered to tell bis fortune, but Lady Hun- 
Joke coming upia the character of Mother Shipton | 
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took away the Royal customer. Mrs. M. A. 
laylor, in yellow and silver, Mrs. Fitzherbert 
and Lady tHeggerston, grey and silver; Lady Al- 
len, and her two lovely daughters, Jrish Peasants, 
in green dresses, with green foil, sh.mrocks, and 
siuver; the hon. Mrs. Knight, white and silver ; her 
sister, Vrs. Portman, slate colour and silver; Lady 
St. Clair, biackand gold; Lady Smith Burges, black 
and silver; Lady Halland Miss Beresford ; Mrs.and 
Miss Clements, fair S/aves; the Marchioness of 
Lf ownshend, white and silver ; Miss Pepper, an angel, 
dress white and silver, biue scarf and wings; Miss 
Rydicy, yellow and silver, the Lady Seymours, white 
ana silver; Sirs. Lawrell, white satin, pearls and 
Diamonds ; the Countess of Aldborough; Lady 5. 
Strauliord ; Miss Vaughan; Miss Courtney ; Dowa- 
ger Marchioness of Donnegal; Lady C. Jenkinson ; 
Miss Lewes, Miss Manners, and Miss Fordyces’s, 
were alsoin fancy dresses. Lady Sarah and Miss Bay- 
icy appeared inthe Turkish costume ; their robes 
aud turbans were of blue sattin, which attracted 
$eneral notice for their elegant simplicity; the 
turbans did the inventor great credit. ‘The beau- 
titul Lady Elizabeth Villiers attracted the admira- 
tion ofthe moticy groupe; her dress was formed 
of black lace and gold, the effect of which was 
strikingly novel and elegant. Among the most con- 
sp!cuous characters were—the Prince, as Harry 
the Lighth, in a very rich appropriate dress; Lady 
C. Campbell was a most beautiful Raphael, in scar- 
iet and violet dress, accompanied by her brother, 
the Marquis of Loroe, as a Pilgrim; Col. Doyle, 
an Irish Peasant Boy, admirably supported, who ad- 
hered the whole night closely to Col. Dillon, as 
Bacchus: Lord Valentia, a Spanish Royal Lif 
Guard: Mr. O’Brien, a Grey Monk: Mr. Tierney 
a Courtier; Lord Cravan, a Waterman: Mr. Tay- 
lor, a Clown: Mr. M. A. Taylor, a Physician: 
the hon. Berkley Cravan, a Ginger Bread Nutman: 
Mr. Kein, a French Hair Dresser: Mr. Walsh 
Porter, the Phantasmayorie, a most excellent mask, 
the body silver, covered with azure tfiany. Mr. 
P. Methuen, Jun. a@ Collector of Characters for the 
Morning Post : Col. Baldwin, a Cardinal: Mr. Orde, 
king Fohn: Mr. Windham Quin, Fauconbridge : Rev. 
Mr. Dolphin. an Old Maid: Lord Dillon. a Pilgrim: 
larl of Mountnorris, old Enghsh dress ; Countess 
of Mountnorris,a Pilgrim : Mrs. Clive, a Gipsy, with 
a child ather buck : Col. Montgomery, a Countryman: 
‘ol. Brown, a Roman Genera/: Captain Clifton, Caled 
®ot’em : Mr. Beckett, a Peasant : Lord Montford, a 
Lurk: CaptainGraham, a Clown: Mr Morse, an 
Oid English Baron ; M. Boldero, a Piigrim; Mr. Hil- 
liard, a Friar: Marquisand Marchioness of Win- 
chester, Pilgrims: Mrs. Powell, a Highland Dress : 
Mr. Champneys, an Old English Dowager: Mr. 
Wrexam,a High/ander : Lord Downe and Mr. Penn 
as Pilgrims : Col. Brook, with a groupe, carrying an 
ensign on which was written Baronets Badgered: Mrs. 
Champneys, as Mrs. Ford, looking lovely ; Miss 
King, a Country Girl: Mr. Erskine, an Orange Wo- 
man: Mr. Lawreli,a Taylor: Mr. Peacock, Fadlstaf’: 
Mr. Green, a Quaker: Mr. Smelt, the Brazen 
Mask: Mr. G. Thornton, a Zurk: Mr. Heath, 
an Old Maid: Mr. Wilbraham, aSpaniard: Mrs 
Dickson, an Indian Princess: Miss Brook, as Mo- 
ther Shipton: the two Miss Lloyds, Country Girls : 
Mr. Sheridan, a Lusty Friar: Col. Macleod, of 
Colbecs, a Fishwoman: Mr. Pierrepont, a Sai- 
lor: Lords Ussulstone, ‘Temple, Coloxels Church- 
ill and Thornton, Lords Courtenay, Mount kdg- 
cumbe, Yarmouth, C. Somerset, Mr. M. Lewis, 
Mr. E. Walpole, Spaniards: Marquis of Abercorn, 
in the Windsor uniform; Marchioness of Aber- 
corn, and the ladies Hamilton, Flower Girls: Col. 
Campbell, a High/ander: Mr. J. Manners, a Turk ; 
Lord Cahir, a Pilgrim: Lady Cahir, a Highland 
Lass: Mrs. St. Leger, a Witch: Lady and Mis» 
Bouveries, fancy dresses: Lord Templeton, a Pi/- 
grim: Mr. Ogilvie, a Highlander: and Junsper 
Jenny, Mr. Dighton; Messrs. Conoannen, Simith, 





Beverly, the Banditti. Though every body was 
there, Nobody was certainly one of the best charac. 
ters inthe room; abeautiful female as a Virgin of 
the Sun, who did not unmask the whole night, was 
asked by the Prince, ** Wiii not the sun appear du. 
ring the whole morming from under that black 
cloud £? 

Some ladies of distinction, lately from the Con. 
linent had prepared a Phantasmagoria, upon a very 
superior scale ; butit was not possible to exhibit it, 
A group of French Ladies deserves notice, for the 
taste and clegance of their dresses as Egyptian Fe. 
males. Mr. and Mrs. Ouo, and Mr. Recamier, 
were of the party. 

, ‘Among the vocal groupes were one consisting of 
Viganoni, Rovedino, and Morelli, as Zailad Sing- 
ers. Another composed of Kelly, Miss Dixon, 
Miss Jacobs, and Miss Tyler, and another of Lord 
Barrymore, Mr. Methuen. &c. One singing groupe, 
comprising only ladies and gentlemen amateurs, 
(among them was the Duke of Orleans,) as Ita. 
tian Gondoliers, with mancolines, &c. were admi- 
rably dressed, and hud some chaiming music got 
up forthe occasion. Many excellent groupes, pre- 
pared ala great expence, did not appear at all. 
One groupe indeed set all pressure at defiance. It 
consisted of eight men representing a boarding 
school mistress, with her scholars. Not content 
with shocking modesty by the unseemly sight of 
black bearded misses, with bare and tawny arms 
and shoulders, they uncer pretence of support. 
ing their hoydenish romping characters, pushed 
and forced their way in every direction with insult- 
ing rudeness, and in their assumption of names, 
had no regard to private character. 

it would far exceed our limits to mention all the 
names, and therefore we are obliged to pass with- 
out notice many hundreds of characters equally de- 
serving of praise as those whom we have described. 
For the same reason we must decline an attempt 
to describe the flasies of wit and merriment, in the 


collission of so many ardent spirits and enlightened, 


minds. The company in fact embraced the whole 
fashionable world, and formed an object too large 
for the eye of the mind to take in one view. An- 
other disadvantage which attended the vastness of 
the assembly, was also the necessary compression 
by which the characters were rendered unable to 
exert their powers. They were consequently lock- 
ed up like militia men, and could not be consider- 
edadisposable force for the annoyance of their 
neighbours. It contained, however, all the elements 
of the completest and grandest fete of the kind ever 
exhibited ; and the company, possessing heart, spi- 
ritand gallantry, wanted only a more enlarged the- 
atre, and an opportunity of extending their servi- 
ces, to enable them to make it the brightest 
achievment in the annals of pleasure. While the 
troops were distributed over the whole field of ac- 
tion, the want ofsufficient room to maneuvre was 
notso perceptible. But when the hour of supper 
arrived, and the charge was made upon the tables, 
the whole body was thrown into confusion. There 
were two staircases but the company in general were 
only aware cfone, and there consequently prevailed 
a severe struggle for precedence. The foremost of 
course poured into the rooms, and all the seats 
were occupied in an instant ; but though the most de- 
licious fruits and wines were placed before them, 
their fate was no better than the sufferings of Tanta- 
lus. In the struggle up stairs, a crash was heard, as 
if the stair-case was giving way. All were alarmed, 


terror prevailed overall respect for sex or decorum. 


Those who were upon the stairs, finding it impossi- 
ble to fall back, rushed with increased eagerness 
forward, and forced into the supper rooms already 
crowded to suffocation. The rooms now presented 
an alarming appearance. Twenty ladies might be 
seen fainting at the same moment in the same 
room. In this state some of them were placed up- 


on the table among other forbidden fruits and flow- 
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ers. Others were laid out in the balcony to reco- 
yer among the bow pots. ‘he females of firmer 
nerves, were all the time busily employed in taking 
the diamonds from their hvad dresses, and putting 
them and their other valuable ornaments in thei 
pockets. ‘Thus all the labours of the toilette were 
lost in a moment, and all the economy of beauty 
deranged. The dresses, which upon an average, 
cost from thirty to forty guineas, were torn to 
pieces, and wigs, of the most exquisite taste and 
fancy, forced from their foundations. Strange that 
it never occurred to our creative artists to invent 
fainting wigs; if so, we should not have seen so 
many bare headed beauties deserted by their incon- 
stant Titus, Brutus, and Caracalla. 

The Prince’s supper room was an exce tion to 
the general confusion of the night: while disorder, 
crushing, shrieking, and fainting, prevailed in 
every. other apartment, all was harmony and con- 
cord of sweet sounds in the presence of his Royal 
Highness. Here the Miss Abrams were sweetly 
singing * The Sailor Boy,” * Shelter the way- 
worn Traveller,” and other favourite airs, accom 
panied by some gentlemen amateurs. There were 
not fewer than 3000 persons inthe rooms. ‘hey 
began to depart at 5 o’clock, many of them not on 
ly without a taste but even a sight of the supper. 
The great proportion of them, did not however, 
leave the house until half after seven, and many 
had not retired before ten o'clock yesterday 
morning. ‘The circumstances of (heir departure 
corresponded with the confusion of the preceding 
scenes. The carriages could not, from their great 
number be brought up to the door; and therefore, 
not only those who depended upon hackney coaches 
but those who had coaches of their own, were obli- 
ged to go on foot. ‘If the streets then presented 
a view of Rome or Venice in the time of the Car- 
nival, during the time the company were going at 
night, the resemblance was stiil stronger as they 
returned in the morning All the streets were 
filled with characters, scampering home, and as 


the reign fell pretty freely, any little remains of 


female dress that escaped the tempest of the night, 
were entirely spoiled. For a list of coughs, colds, 
and rheumatisms, acquired upon the occasion, 
we must refer to the Doctors and Apothecaries. 
A great proportion of the carriages were broken, 
three horscs were killed, and several servants sus- 
tained fractures. A milk woman fainted in the 
street from the pressure of the crowd, and was 
nearly killed. 

Several gentlemen were very ill treated by the 
mob; one Turk had bis turban taken from his 

ead by force, and his Camel-Hair pelice torn toe 
pieces. 

Subscriptions to the club, to the amount of fifteen 
hundred pounds were paid within the last ten days, 
by members who had been in arrear. This was 
done to have the privilege of purchasing tickets 
for the Ball. : 

From this circumstance some idea may be form- 
ed of the expectation which the fete had excited, 
and the universal eagerness in the fashionable 
world to partake of its pleasures. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Extract of a letter from a Friend. 


Let me recommend to you strongly and seriously 
oread and to meditate XENOPHON’s treatise upon 
he Athenian Democracy. It is a great consolation 
Ome, inthe vicissitudes of our public affairs, to 
ud that we are not conducting worse than others 
ave dove in similar situations. It is the infirmity 

our natures; and no wise mana would suiier jis 
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composure to be ruffled by the fickleness and injus- 
tice of the popular voice, when he knows there is a 
safe appeal from it to the impartial justice of 
posterity. 

‘ In the experience I have had of the world hither- 
Lo, I have convinced myself that the only path in 
politics, as in every thing else, which ought 
anxiously and ardently to be sought and pursued, 
is the path of right. But whether that path will 
be popudar or not, is not to be inquired. It must be left 
to chance, or to Providence. If success in this 
world were the test of virtue, the axiom that 
uonesty is the best policy, would be a lie.— 
Honesty is the best policy, because it has the 
richest resources in adversity —Because it consoles 
itseliin its own Consciousness, and because none ol 
its enjoyments are essentially in the power of 
others. 


I have recommended Xenophon’s Athenian 
Democracy to you, because it shews, in the 
clearest light, what the spirit and the effects of 
Vemocracy were, among the most enlightened 
and most ingenious people th t ever existed upon 
earth. ‘Their universal practice was to disgrace, 
and their common pracuce was to put to death, 
every man among them of extraordinary virtue, or 
who had rendered them extraordinury servicese 
Achoplion expressly founds his defence of the 
Government upon this principle, that Democracy 
Is, sn its mature, the institution, best calculated to 
raise the worst men in the community to power. Now, 
says he, as the Athenians /ove to have the worst men 
in power, Democracy must, of course, be the 
Government Jest suited to their purposes ! 

But a man, who has any concern with public 
aflairs, ought never to despair. Perseverance and 
Fortitude are among the most essential requisites 
to the supporter of a good cause. ‘True it is that 
Federalisin is irrecoverably ruined in this country 
—i haye long been fully convinced of it.—True it is 
that the present administration are going on with a 
strong gale.” and a rapid tide full in their favour. 
But winds change, tides turn, and the popular voit. 
will infallibly prove fickle, sooner or later, to them 
as well as to others. They have built upon the 
vulgar heart, and upon nothing else. Do you think 
they will not find their habitation giddy and unsure ? 
‘The laws of nature and of man will not change at 
their bidding. Their policy is weak and wicked. It 
may, doubtless, prosper for atime; but it cannot 
prosper long; and the more mischief they do, the 
more violently will it recoil at last upon themselves. 


Have you no faith in this doctrine? Reflect 
upon what is passing at this moment before your 
eyes.—Look into the heart of the man at the 
head of the union.—G/amis, Cawdor, King, he ha: 
it all, and he play’d most foully for it! But has he 
not been laid open to the inmost recesses of his 
soul, within the last three months? Has not his 
meanness, his hypocrisy, his falshood, his gros: 
sensuality, been proclaimed in a voice of thunde: 
over this whole continent? Is there a hove) 
throughout the union where he has not been the 
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theme of scorn and contempt? You say no! 
for his parasites and pimps still cry him up, more 
loudly than ever, as a prodigy of virtue.—But 
every body knows they are his parasites and 
pimps.—And alter what has been, or what will 
be proved upon him. they, who clamour the loudest 
in his praise, will despise him as much as his 
greatest enemies. ‘Think you all the praise of his 
Smith’s, Cheetham ’s, and Duane’s, can administer 
consolation to him, under that consciousness of 
universal execration, which his inlumous vices, 
thus blazoned to the world, have drawn upon him? 


Alas! all the perfumes of Arabia would not’ 


sweeten his little heart. The votes of the whole 
human race to make him Emperor of the world 
would not speak peace to the agonies of his soul! 
And what has been the insttument to inflict upon 
him this insupportable scourge? Why, one of his 
own tco!s! The very mildew’d ear, with which he 
poison’d his wholesome brother, within a litde 
month bas eternally blasted himself. 


Will not one example suffice you? Look at the 
man, next in power to the first. See him tortured 
by a scourge oi the same kind—see his reputation 
and character torn to pieces by some of the agents 
of his own elevation. See him, after a long and 
involuntary silence, dragged at last into a public 
demal of facts, which are immediately fastened 
upon him, and clinched, beyond ali his powers of 
extraction. See him almost universally deserted 
by the party, whose triumph he secured. Examine 
his letter, lately published; mark the violence of 
his agitation, lurking under the external colour of 
affected indiflerence.—Contemplate the real situa- 
tion; imagine to yourself the necessary feelings 
of these two men, and then ask yourself whether 
they are not most dearly paying for all the success 
they enjoy. 

To,make a mighty declension, and come to the 
insidious author of your Pennsylvania philippics, to 
animate the torpid sluggishness of each German 
boor, and to agitate the confused mind of each wild 
Irishman, I read the address to which you allude, 
and despised it. But I think no other of the 
author than I thought before. Lf, in walking 
across tue fields, you unwarily place your foot 
oo near a ratile snake, you will, of course, hear 
his ratte, and may chance to feel his tooth, but 
you know no more of his nature, than you did 
before. This man promises us the blessings of 
future Thomases at the head of the union, and 
at the head of your state. sovereignty, and the 
hames are most happily coupled together. It 
reminded me of a line in Virgil, who, to pro- 
hounce the severest of curses upon any man, 
who did not hate the poetry of Bavius, wishes 
that he may love the verses of Mevius.—1l wish 
nothing worse to the man who now thinks of a 
Democratic President without contempt, than that 
ne should consider a Democratic state governor, 
as an object of veneration. ° 

A buxom widow complains, in a Pr 
paper, that a young man 
paying for his ded and board with her. 
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has run away withont 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
HORACE, BOOK II, ODE 4. 
vo XANTHIA PuHocruS. 


IMITATED BY THOMAS PAINE (NOT THE BOSTON 
POET, BUT THE SOPHIST OF THETFORD,) AND 
ADDRESSED TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

L? Young as we are, and with such a country before us to 
fii: with people and with happiness, we should point in 
that direction the whole generative force of nature, wasting 
none of its eflorts in mutual destruction.” 

Fefferson’s notes on Virginia, page 257. 

See also the same sentiment repeated in the President’s first 
message to Congress. 

Ancillam amare, heroum exemplo turpe non esse. 

That he had no occasion to be ashamed of being in love 
with his maid; for that had been the case with many 
great men,’’] 

Dear Thomas, deem it no disgrace 
With slaves to mend thy breed, 

Nor let the wench’s smutty face 
Deter thee from the deed. 

At Troy’s fam’d siege the bullying blade 

Who swore no laws for Aim were made, 
Robs, kills, sets all in lame— 

A SLAVE in petticoats appears, 

And souse! in love! head over ears 
‘The Lion’s heart is tame ! 


Lord ofthe world, when Nero reign’d, 
When fires were his delight 

A stave the Tyger’s bosom chain’d, 
‘That slave indeed was white. 

Lo! at his feet the fawning train, 

His Smith, Blake, Cheetham and Duane, 
Howling his praise are seen! 

Vice turns to virtue at his nod ; 

Imperial Nero, grows a Gop 
And AcTE* grows a Queen. 


Speak but the word! alike for thee 
Thy venal tribe shall swear 

PUREST OF MORTALS thou shalt be 
And sauy shall be fair. 

No blasted brood of Afric’s earth 

Shall boast the glory of her birth 


And shame thy daughter’s brother, 


To prove thy panders shall conspire 
Some king of Congo was her sire— 
Some Ethiop Queen her mother. 


Yet, from a princess and a king 
Whatever be their hue, 

Since none but drivelling idiots spring, 
And Gons must spring from you. 
We'll make thy ‘Tommy’s lineage lend; 
Black and white genius both shall blend 

_ Inhim their rays divine. 
From Phillis Wheatley we'll contrive 
Or brighter Sancho to derivet. 
Thy son’s maternal line. 





* For the history of Acte, the Emperor Nero’s Sally, and 
the methods taken by him to correct the procedure of her 
genealogy, consult his life in Suetonius. 

+ It appears that Paine before he wrote this incomparable 
Ode or Epithalamium, had attentively studied his friend’s 
Notes on Virginia. Phyllis Wheatley and Ignatius Sancho 
are there mentioned as the two prodigies of African intel- 
lect. Tere is to be found a learned and ingenious compari- 
son between the blacks and the whites, both in a moral and 
physical point of view. The immoveadle veil of black, the 
scented bodies, and sundry other properties of the negroes 
delicately alluced to here, are all noticed in that immortal 
work. It contains moreover the important discovery that 
«« the difference between the black aud the white complex- 





ion is as real as if its seat and cause were better known to 


” 
us. 
With respect to the amatory propensities of the blacks, 


the Notes on Virginia remark, that “ love seems with them 
to be more an eager desire, than a tender delicate mixture | 
of <entement and sensation.” And again, * Their love is 
AKDENT, but it Kindles the senses only, not the imagina- 
tion.’ Upon this point the Author’s testimony is beyond 


aibexception. Crede experti. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Though nature o’er thy Sally’s frame 
Has spread her sable veil, 

Yet shall the loudest trump of fame 
Resound your tender tale. 

Her charms of person, charms of mind 

To you and motley scores confin’d 
Shall scent each future age; 

And still her jetty fleece and eyes 

Pug nose, thick lips and €bon sere. 
Shall blacken Clio’s page. 


Nay, Thomas, fumble not thy head, 

Though Saily’s worth I sing, 

In me, norival canst thou dread, 

I cause no horns to spring. 
Besides my three score years and ten 
I was not form'd like other men 

To burn for beauteous faces— 

One pint of brandy from the still 
My soul with fiercer joys can fill 
Than Venus and her gracesf. 


AD XANTHIAM PHOCEUM ODE IV, LIBe IIe 


Ne.sit Ancillez tibiamor pudori, 
Xanthia Phoceu: prius imsolentem 
Serva briseis nivee colore 

Movit Achillem. 


Movit Ajacem Telamone natum 

Forma captive dominum Tecmess2: 

Arsit Atrides medio in triumpho 
Virgine rapta; 


Barbare postquam cecidere turmz 
Thessalo victore, et ademptus Hector 
Tradidit fessis leviora tolli 

Pergama Gralis. 


Nescias an te generum beati 

Phyllidis flave decorent parentes, 

Regium certe genus ; et penates 
Meeret iniquos. 


Crede non illam tibi de scelesta, 

Plebe delectam ; neque sic fdelem, 

Sic lucro aversam, potuisse nasci 
Matre pudenda. 


srachia, et vultum, terete sque suras 

Integer laudo, fuge suspicari, 

Cujus Octavum trepidavit xtas 
Claudere lustrum. 


ANOTHER IMITATION OF HORACE, BOOK II. ODE 4. 

FOR THE PORT lr'OCLio. 

ADDRESSED TO A CERTAIN GREAT MAN, 

Nay hang net Tom, your nether lip; 

Tho’ you with Quashee made a slip, 
Your fame it will not blight ; 

Ajax a captive maid admir’d ; 

Achilles by a slave was fir’d; 
Both damsels tho’ were wiite. 


Who knows but Quasheba may spring 
From some illustrious sable King ; 

And mourns her chang’d degree : 
Odsbodikins, if this were true, 
And son-in-law t’a monarch, you, 

How devilish proud you'd be. 


Certes, a wench, though strait and tall, 
With lips so large and teeth so small, 
Though lively plump and mellow, 
Descended of ignoble race, 
Would ne’er be suffer’d to solace 
The sage of Monticello. 





¢ For a full explanation of the last stanza, the curious 
reader is referred to the life of ‘Thomas Paine, published in 
London, by Francis Oldys, about the year I791. Paine in 
one of his pamphlets, subsequent to this period, has noticed 
the book, without denying any part of the instructive nar- 
rative it contains 

N. B. By the k:d:tor. The pretence, that Thomas Paine 
wrote this Ode, is mere poetic fiction. ‘lo my certain know- 
ledge he did not write it, and indeed to speak in the Gallic 
idiom, he is incapudble of writing such verses, 


But banish, Tom, all vain alarm, 
Altho’ I paint each 'witching charm 
That grac’d your sooty bride ; 
The heyday of my blood is o'er; 
For I am verging to three score, 
And have a wife beside. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. DACTYL & COMMA, 


Of all the ** arts of able"’ Poetasters, I know of none more 
universally practised, or which is attended with finer 
success than the artof Amplification—of drawing from a 
subject which appears scarce capable of affording matter 
for a single couplet, volumes of poetry. 
The modern dabster in Parnassian wares, can draw, beat 
out and twist av elastic trifle, toa most astonishing length. 
A rolling eye or a dimpled chin, are an inexhaustible 
fund for songs, while the death of a favourite lap-dog 
ora catarrh in an *‘ angel of a monkey”’ are arguments 
for elegys as long as ** Grays,” or even epic poems as 
lofty as thelliad. 
How fortunate is it for the lovers of poetry, as original 
ideas are so very scarce, that the poet is able te produce 
so much froma single word—I can compare it to nothing 
but the ingenious artist, who is able to. hammer out, and 
spread a small piece of Gold to almost any éxtent he 
pleases—Our poet has likewise another advantage, that 
in treating upon so indiffereut a subject as the glance of 
his mistress, or what Pug, might have said, if he wan. 
ders from his subject, and writes a little infinity of no- 
things as unintelligible as nonsensical—’tis easily pardon- 
ed by the good natured reader, who could hardly have 
expected so mucé trom so barren a soil. 
Although not much given to this mode of spinning out “ wire 
drawn poetry,” yet to gratify the taste of a few amateurs 
of the art, and as arich treat to those, who prefer a 
nonsensical trifle, dressed upin verse to a “ plain tale 
plainly told,” we have invented a machine for carding 
and spinning to what length the author pleases, say, one 
line or five hundred—as a specimen, we cast the fol» 
owing couplet into our mill. - 

The dog will bite 

A thief at night. 


And upon turning the crank only once—out spun, 
The faithful tray, tho’ every day he roam, 
And rove a thousand flow'ry climes among, 
Will seek each night with rapturous joy his 
home, 
And to the moon attune his evening song. 


Should then some wretch, by pale-eyed famine led, 
Beneath the dusky mantle of the night, 
Approach his master’s humble, low thatch'd shed, 
To filch therefrom or Bread or Dollars bright. 


Our watchful dog, still mindful of his trust, 

Flies at his Aee/s and lays him low in dust ; 

fond trusty Cur, our noblest strains are due, 

And we with joy this tridute give to you. 
Cumbridge, October 1802. 


EPIGRAMS. 
Though poor as a beggar, Tim vauntingly cries 
To my pocket my friends’ ever free, 
If fortune assist, let him share half the prize, 
‘Tis as open to him as to me. 





“ Why, I’ve known you,” quoth Dick, for these 
ten years or more, 
And your cash has been always so sparing, 
Had your friend claim’d his part, I could safely 
have swore 
He’d ne’er have been richer by sharing. 
Damon’s in love, I plainly see, 
Without a rival proves ; 
Alas.| who would his rival be 
For ’tis Aimse/7 he loves. 
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